CHAPTER II
Hawthorne in England

THE subject of Hawthorne's reactions to England during and im-
mediately following his residence there is such a complex one that
an analysis of his attitude requires a careful weighing of conflicting
thoughts and emotions. He wrote, with obvious understatement, in Our
Old Home: "An American is not very apt to love the English people, as a
whole, on whatever length of acquaintance/'115 At the same time, he con-
fessed to "an unspeakable yearning towards England"116 and a "singular
tenderness" for her institutions.1*7 His was a divided mind, for reasons
which this chapter will attempt to show.

There were several reasons ("good" for him, if not always valid for
his readers) why Hawthorne entertained, at times, an unfriendly and even
hostile feeling toward England. Born only twenty-one years after the close
of the Revolutionary War, and nearly eleven years of age when Jackson
defeated the British at New Orleans, he had thought of England from
childhood as the foe and oppressor of America. His great admiration of
Jackson was owing in large measure, no doubt, to Jackson's brilliant mili-
tary victory; and he was embarrassed, almost to the point of humiliation,
when, upon a visit to Chelsea Hospital, he saw the American flags which
had been captured in the War of i8i2.118 His notions of the American
Revolution, we may be sure, were quite "unreconstructed": not until the
present century did American historical scholarship redress the balance
by establishing, to the satisfaction of most Americans, the view that there
was some measure of justice in Britain's demands upon the colonies. In
what is perhaps his finest patriotic composition, "The Gray Champion,"
the symbolical hero, who is described as "the type of New England's
hereditary spirit,"119 led a revolt against the tyranny of Andros, the Royal
Governor; he appeared again, we are told in the epilogue to the tale, at
Lexington and at Bunker Hill. In brief, Hawthorne's patriotism was bound
up inextricably with a traditional and deep-seated feeling of enmity to-
ward England,

This traditional enmity, inherited from colonial times, had been ag-
gravated by the concerted detraction of American institutions and manners
in many books written by English visitors to America during the first half